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SAYING AND DISBELIEVING mat, 
By Max Brack 


F Thomas were to say “ Mushrooms are poisonous butI don’t 

believe it”, would he be contradicting himself ? This 

estion has been discussed by many writers, all of whom agree 

t no self-contradiction would occut. According to them — 
Thomas expresses the very same proposition that would be 
expressed if somebody else were to say “ Mushrooms are 

isonous, but Thomas does not believe that they are”. The 
Bee f proposition is obviously not self-contradictory, and might 
very well be true ; mushrooms might really be poisonous and 
Thomas need not believe that they are. . 

Those who have discussed the question agree, however, 
that it would be “ perfectly absurd fot Thomas to make nd 
a temark, and they give a number of explanations of the source 
of this absurdity. It seems to me that all these accounts contain — 
the same mistake : in arguing that Thomas would be expressing — 
the same proposition that would be expressed by the sentence 
teferring to Thomas by his name, they all assume that he would _ 
be expressing some proposition, i.e., that he would be making an 
assertion. 1 I think this is wrong, and I shall try to show why. 

I shall begin by considering what Moore says. His view is 


that when Thomas pronounces | the words “ Mushrooms in var 


poisonous ” his words “ imply ” that Thomas believes mush- 
tooms to be poisonous. What the word “imply” means, 


Moore explains as follows : 

“There seems to be nothing mysterious about this sense of ‘ imply ’ in 
which if you assert that you went to the pictures last Tuesday, you imply, 
though you don’t assert, that you believe or know that you did ; and in which, 
if you assert that Brutus’ action was right, you émp/y, but don’t assert, that 
you approve of Brutus’ action. In the first case, that you do imply this 
oe about your present attitude, although it is not implied by (i.e., 

oes not follow from) what you assert, simply arises from the fact, which we 
all learn by experience, that in the immense majority of cases a man who 
makes such an assertion as this does believe or know what he asserts : lying, 
though common enough, is vastly exceptional. And this is why to say such a 
thing as ‘I went to the pictures last Tuesday, but I don’t believe that I did ’ 
is a perfectly absurd thing to say, although what is asserted is something 
perfectly possible logically. . .”% 

In an earlier discussion, Moore says : 

1A. M. Maclver, “‘ Some questions about ‘ know’ and ‘ think ’, ANALysIs i (1937-8), 
43-50. G. E. Moore, Ethics (1912), 125, The re iy’ of G. E. Moore (ed. P. A poe ae 
1942), 541-3, The Philosophy of Bertrand Russell (ed. P. A ce 1944), — 4. See 
C. H. Langford in The Philosophy of G. E. Moore, 332-3, Y. Bat-Hillel in Mind 55 (1946), 
333-7, P. F. Strawson in Mind 59 (1950), 330-3, Norman Malcolm in Philosophical Analysis 
(ed. M. Black, 1950), 259-61. : 

> next quotation from Moore. 

8 The Philosophy of G. E. Moore, 542-3. 
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“There is an important distinction, which is not always observed, 
between what a man means by a given assertion and what he expresses by it. 
Whenever we make any assertion whatever (unless we do not mean what we 
say) we are always expressing one or other of two things—namely, either 
that we shink the thing in question to be so, or that we now it to be so.” 

And a few lines later, he adds : 

“* Even when I do not mean what I say, my words may be said to imph 
either that I think that A is B or that I know it, since they will commonly 
lead people to suppose that one or other of these things is the case.” 

Mootre’s latest statement of the point is as follows : 

“To say such a thing as ‘I believe he has gone out, but he has not’ is 
absurd. This, though absurd, is not self-contradictory ; for it may quite 
well be true. But it is absurd, because, by saying ‘ he has not gone out’ we 
imply that we do not believe that he has gone out, though we neither assert 
this, nor does it follow from anything we do assert. That we imply it means 
only, I think, something which results from the fact that people, in general, 
do not make a positive assertion, unless they do not believe that the opposite 
is true: people, in general, would not assert positively ‘ he has not gone 
out ’, if they believed that he had gone out. And it results from this general 
truth, that a hearer who hears me say ‘ he has not gone out ’, will, in general, 
assume that I don’t believe he has gone out, although I have neither asserted 
that I don’t, nor does it follow, from what I have asserted, that I don’t. 
Since people will, in general, assume this, I may be said to imply it by saying 
* he has not gone out ’, since the effect of my saying so will, in general, be to 
make people believe it, and since I know quite well that my saying it will 
have this effect.” 

From these remarks of Moore, we can derive the followi 
explanation of the way in which he is here using the wor 
“imply ”: Suppose (i) a speaker is using an expression, E, 
(ii) people do not generally use E unless some related proposition 
pE 1s true, (iii) people hearing the speaker use the Np Pagtnie: E 
will generally believe pE to be true, and, finally (iv) the speaker 
knows all this—then if these four conditions are met, the 
speaker’s words may be said to imply pE. 

The following examples will fit this explanation : 

(a) A man will not normally say “Damn!” unless he is 
annoyed, and people hearing him swear will normally believe 
him to be annoyed, and he knows this ; so if a man says “Damn!” 
he implies that he is annoyed. 

(b) Only a woman will normally say “ I am going to have my 
dress lengthened ”’, and anybody hearing these words will 
believe that a woman is speaking, and the speaker herself knows 
this ; so anybody using those words implies that she is a woman. 

(c) Nobody who utters an English sentence is usually unable 
to speak English, and this is a matter of common a 
both to the speaker and to his hearers; hence anybody who 
utters an English sentence implies that he can speak English. 

1 


Ethics, 125. 
Ae 2 The Philosoply of Bertrand Russell, 204. 
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(d) If anybody makes any remark at all, he is normally awake, 
and people will know him to be awake and he knows that they 
will ow it; so if I make any remark at all, I swp/y that I am 
awake. 

If any of these implications happens to be false, some more or 
less usual event has occurred—a man has used an oath without 
being annoyed, or has talked about “‘ my dress ”’ although he is a 
man, or has uttered an English sentence without being able to 
speak English, or has been talking in his sleep. 

On this view, what Thomas said, when he said “‘ Mushrooms . 
are poisonous, but I don’t believe it ” ,was not self-contradictory, 
but only wildly implausible and contrary to what experience 
would lead us to expect. The absurdity of his remark is a factual 
absurdity, such as would be involved in saying: “I know my 
Christian name, but I simply cannot remember my surname ” or 
“1 feel perfectly well, yet I never sleep at all ”’ or “ The inside 
of my body is a vacuum’. All of these remarks are wildly 
implausible ; they are all absurd because they are incredible and 
known by the speaker to be incredible. 

Moore said that lying—and we might add, joking—is 
“vastly exceptional’. But the speaker might be a congenital 
liar like Pecksniff, so that we would be really amazed to find him 
telling the ¢ruth. Of course a man who says “p, but I don’t 
believe p”’ immediately blows the gaff upon himself, and this is 
no doubt rarer than unabashed and unqualified lying—as rare, 
perhaps, as the ——- of a man’s walking on his hands. We 
might say that the absurdity of a man’s walking on his hands 
arose from the apparent pointlessness of the performance ; but 
if the man in question said that he was practising acrobatics, 
we would understand the point of what he was doing, and would 
no longer describe his performance as absurd. But can we even 
imagine what it would be like for the utterance in good faith of 
“p, but I don’t believe p”’ to have a point ? If Moore is right, 
the mistake made by Thomas is in spinning a yarn which we 
normally have every reason to disbelieve ; there is no logical 
discrepancy between the two clauses of Thomas’s statement. In 
practice, however, we do treat the apparent discrepancy between 
“p” and “I believe that not-p”’ as a logical discrepancy. 
Suppose we hear a public speaker say, at one point in his remarks, 
“ There will be another World War within a decade” and then 
hear the same speaker say, later on, “ I believe there will not be 
another World War within the next ten years.”” It would be 
natural, and reasonable, to ask him to reconcile these two remarks ; 
we treat each as telling against the truth of the other, and we 
assume that both ought not to be asserted simultaneously. 
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Suppose now the speaker in question were to answer out 
demand by saying “ You know how irresponsible I am ! I said 
there would be a war within ten years in order to shock the 
audience. But I don’t really believe what I said, you know |!” 
This explanation would tell us why he said what he did, and 
remove the surprise we may have felt at his saying it. Yet it 
would confer no license upon him to continue to assert both 
“»” and “I believe that not-p” in the future. To the charge 
that one assertion contradicts another, it is no defense to say 
“I was lying when I said ‘p’”. This may explain how the 

er came to say “ p, but also not-p”’; it has no tendency at 

to show the two propositions are consistent. 

Moore’s account assumed that somebody could at any rate 
assert “1 went to the pictures last Tuesday, but I don’t believe 
that I did”. This assumption needs to be examined. Let us 
first consider what our response would be if we heard somebody 
pronounce these words in an assertive tone of voice. 

The first difficulty is to imagine any context in which this 
performance would not leave us flabbergasted and utterly at a 
loss to know what to think. Of course, philosophers can say 
anything, and if a member of the Aristotelian Society were 
overhead intoning these words, we might be sympathetic 
rather than surprised. But if an ordinary man in ordinary 
circumstances were to burst out with “I went to the pictures 
last Tuesday, but I don’t believe that I did”’, our best surmise 
might be that he was reciting a line of verse, or pulling our leg, 
or “ simply saying the words ” without meaning what he said. 
If he assured us that he was in earnest, however, and that he 
meant what he said; and if he even repeated the extraordinary 
remark with added vehemence, we might think a further effort 
of interpretation worth making. 

Now ordinary language is so pliable that almost any sentence 
can be made to beat a meaning. A man who seriously said “I 
went to the pictures yesterday, but I don’t believe it” might 
mean something like this: “‘ There is evidence to show that I 
went to the pictures yesterday (people claim to have seen me 
there, here is my ticket stub, etc.)—I suppose I must have been 
there—yet I can’t remember a thing about it. 1 seem to remember 
playing chess that night—I still can’t believe it ”’. 

In this interpretation, the words, “I went to the pictures 
yesterday ”, have been replaced by the weaker sentence “1 
suppose J must have gone to the pictures yesterday ” which fall 
short of making the original assertion. By weakening the first 
clause of the original paradoxical remark, we succeed in making 


good though unusual sense of that remark, ==> beste 
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A psychologist or a philosopher ~ offer a second inter- 
pretation, somewhat on the following lines: “ Yes, I went to 
the pictures yesterday. But I would hardly dignify my attitude 
toward that fact by using the impressive na “belief ’. I take 
the fact for granted, act as though it were a fact, but there’s 
none of the effort and tension that are a sign of genuine active 
belief”. In this interpretation, the second clause of the original 
paradoxical remark (i.e., “‘ I don’t believe I went to the pictures 
yesterday ””) has been given a weaker meaning than it would 
normally have. “I don’t believe” has been construed as 
meaning the same as “I don’t actively believe”. This second 
interpretation, like the first, makes good, though still more 
unusual, sense of the original paradoxical remark. 

Both interpretations are strained or forced. If we were to 
impose them on the speaker’s words, we would be entertaining 
extraordinary hypotheses about what the speaker was trying to 
say. Only if we had some good independent reason to suppose 
he was speaking cin , would we feel justified in ihe 
such extraordinary efforts to make sense of what, on first 
hearing, was quite unintelligible. 

Imagine now that the speaker rejects all such ingenious 
attempts to put a reasonable, if far-fetched, interpretation upon 
his lan e. Perhaps he retorts: “This is all very ingenious, 
but meant exactly what I said, I was 
using words in their familiar ordinary meanings. There is no 
question of mere evidence that I went to the pictures yesterday 
—I actually went. And I don’t assume or take for granted that 
I did—I don’t believe it, I actively disbelieve it!’ If this should 
happen, all that would be left for us to say would be the exasper- 
ated “ He can’t be serious ”. This is not an expression of incred- 
ulity, like the “I don’t believe it” of the man who first met a 
gitaffe. My contention is that it would be wrong to say that the 
original paradoxical remark was an assertion at all. 

Let us consider, for the sake of comparison and contrast, the 
following case. A man, of average height, on being asked how 
tall he is, replies, apparently in all seriousness, “ Two feet ”’. 
Further investigation seems to show that he is not joking, that 
he means his words to be understood literally, in their familiar 
non-metaphorical senses, that he clearly understood the original 
question, knows what he is saying, and so on. These con- 
siderations would incline us to say . is honestly asserting that 
he is two feet tall. On the other hand we would be just as 
strongly disinclined to say that he could be honestly asserting 
what he seemed to be asserting. 
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I have argued in another paper! that it is a “ presupposition ” 
of the expression “honest assertion” that there shall be a 
certain accordance between the speaker’s performance (the words 
he uses) and his “state of mind” (among other things, his 
knowledge that he is not two feet tall). In an abnormal case 
like the present one in which the presupposition is falsified, 
the expression lacks a use, and the question whether or not an 
honest assertion was made fails to arise. This is what happens 
when a man of normal height says he is two feet tall. 

Thus the sentence “ He honestly asserted that he was two 
feet tall ” has no application in the situation described. It would 
be wrong either to say that the speaker did honestly assert that 
he was two feet tall or that he did not honestly assert that he 
was two feet tall. It would be wrong to wse the expression 
“honestly assert ” at all in this case. (If we like, we can say that 
a case of a man’s uttering the paradoxical sentence in the situation 
described is mot making an honest assertion—provided we 
understand this to mean only that we cannot use the expression 
“ honest assertion ” for that type of case.) 

If all else failed, we would probably say of a man who seemed 
to be honestly asserting he was two feet tall, in the circumstances 
described, that he must be insane. But this judgment would not 
be a clinical — (though the speaker’s extraordinary 
remark might be the first entry in a medical dossier). Even if he 
never behaved otherwise than normally in all subsequent 
occasions, we would be tempted to say that he must have been 
momentarily insane. This is like saying that an act for which we 
have no explanation is “due to chance”, where we provide 
only the illusion of an explanation. By shrugging our speaker off 
as insane, we excuse ourselves from having to choose between 
“He asserted”? and “He did not assert”?; we banish the 
instance from the realm of logical adjudication. 

Parallel considerations apply to the case of a speaker who 
seems to be honestly asserting something expressed by the 
words, “I went to the pictures yesterday, but I don’t believe 
that I did”’, and to be using those words, non-figuratively, in 
their ordinary senses. If evidence points to the man’s being 
in earnest, understanding what he says, and so on, a presupposi- 
tion of the term “ honestly asserts ” is falsified. It would be 
wrong to say that he made an honest assertion and wrong to 
deny that he made an honest assertion. And to say he must 
have been insane would be simply a way of parrying a demand 
to choose between the two judgments. 


1 “Definition, presupposition, and assertion,” The Philosophical Review. 61 (1952), §32— 
550. In that paper I have tried to explain in detail what I mean by “ presuppositions ”. 
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It seems to me that the meaning of the word “ assertion ’’ is 
to be understood in terms of the meaning of the expression 
“honest assertion’, and not vice versa A man who lies is 
trying to deceive his hearers by behaving like somebody who 
makes an honest assertion. Now if it is improper to say that a 
man could make an honest assertion by means of a certain 
statement, it would seem to follow that it must be improper to 
say that a man could lie when using that statement. I hold, 
therefore, that it would be wrong to describe a normal man who 
said “I am two feet tall’ as lying, or, indeed, as making an 
assertion at all. 

The sentence “I am two feet tall” might be used, in 
exceptional circumstances, to make an honest assertion. A 
midget might say it and a philosopher, who followed Alice 
down the rabbit hole, might have to say it. No circumstances 
can be described, however, in which it would be proper to 
make an honest assertion by means of the words “ Oysters are 
edible, but I don’t believe it ””—to change the illustration—so 
long as those words were being used in their familiar ordinary 
senses. 

I think we can see why the form of words, “ Oysters are 
edible, but I don’t believe it ’’, is always improper. When the 
words “ Oysters are edible”’ are pronounced assertively, the 
tone of voice used, together with dhe choice of the appropriate 
copula (‘are’, not ‘may be’, or ‘conceivably might be’ or 
one of the other alternatives available) is a conventional sign of 
what we might call “ good faith’’. In order to use the English 
language correctly, one has to learn that to pronounce the 
sentence “‘ Oysters are edible ”’ in a certain tone of voice is to 
represent oneself as knowing, or believing, or at least not dis- 
believing what is being said. (To write a cheque is to represent 
oneself as having money in the bank to honour the cheque). 
Perhaps the tone in question was once the natural and untutored 
way in which conviction would manifest itself. But whether 
this is so or not, that tone has become a conventional sign. So 
that, whether the man who asserts “‘ Oysters are edible” in 
fact believes what he is saying or is deliberately lying, he signifies 
that he knows, or believes, or at least does not disbelieve what 
he says. (If this were not so, lying would be more difficult than 
it is. A liar trades upon the conventional signification of his 
linguistic act to produce a deceptive impression). 

In saying that an utterance in a certain tone of voice con- 
ventionally signifies “‘good faith” on the speaker’s part, I mean 
that the making of such an utterance in the absence of the 

1 This is defended in the paper referred to in the previous footnote. — 
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corresponding knowledge or belief is properly treated asa 
violation of the language. If a man began a sentence with the 
words “After Columbus landed at San Salvador . . .”’ while 
believing that Columbus never did land at San Salvador, he 
would be misusing the words as much as if he deliberately 
used the word “ red” to describe something blue. A liar who 
= earnestly is faking a mere re of belief (like a 
man who tries to appear younger by wearing.a wig) ; but a man 
_ says “p”’ while disbelieving p is breaking a rule about a con- 
sign (like an unmarried woman who wears a wedding 
I have said that the speaker signifies that he does not dis- 
believe what he says. It would be incorrect to say that he SAYS SO, 
_ simce in such contexts we commonly use the word ‘say’ to 
_ tefer only to what is explicitly formulated by a declarative 
_ sentence—or what is entailed by the proposition expressed. 
_ The speaker says that oysters are edible (and whatever logically 
follows from the truth of that proposition) but nothing mote. 
___ In this sense of “ say ’, a man who utters a command has “sai 
pa - nothing whatever, for he has not explicitly formulated any 
_ declarative sentence. Yet he has certainly communicated a certain 
_ intention by the use of a conventional sign. A certain tone of 
voice in conjunction with the choice of the imperative mood 
_ conventionally signifies that the speaker desires the action he is 
describing to be performed. 
___ Logicians have almost invariably neglected the signification, 
a = distinct from the meaning, of utterances, with the result that 
they have been led to overlook the possibility of conflicts 


_ between significations. If I say “Close that door, but don’t 
tides _ close it |” it would be improper to say that I am uttering a self- 
me) =a contradiction in the logicians, sense of that term. Yet the 
utterance “Close that door!” contains a conventional sign 
i i whose signification is incompatible with the signification of “ Do 
not close that door!” If I had said “I want you to close that 
door, but I do not want you to close that door ”’ there would be 
= . plain logical contradiction in what I was saying. But part of 
the signification conventionally conveyed by the utterance 
eee er ‘* Close that door, but don’t close it ! ” is exactly the same as 
would be conveyed by the self-contradictory indicative sentence. 
« The two imperatives have incompatible significations. 
Consider now our response to the words “ Close that door ! I 
don’t want you to do it, however.”” Here we would properly 
_ regard the indicative sentence (“I don’t want you to do it”) 
as cancelling the imperative—and if the command were to be 


om ren reiterated we should be unable to make sense of the com- 
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munication. There is a conflict here between the conventional __ 
signification of the imperative tone and what is said by wl . 
indicative sentence that follows ; the signification of the sign is 
incompatible with the meaning of the words that follow. A 
similar case occurs when an attempt is made to use the words 
“Oysters are edible, but I don’t believe that they are.” The 
pronouncing of the first three words conventionally signifies 
that the speaker does not disbelieve what he says ; this rors 
tion is incompatible with what is explicitly said by the clause 
that follows ; hence the whole sentence fails to have a use. : 
It follows that to pronounce, in an assertive tone of voice, 
the sentence “ Jones honestly asserted that he went to the 
ictures but that he did not believe that he went ”’, without the | 
intention of giving the words an unusual meaning, would be to 
misuse language. It would not be the kind of misuse involved - 
in pronouncing assertively the words “ Runcibles are chuffable”’ ;_ 
nor the kind of misuse involved in saying “‘ Every triangle has — 
exactly two sides”; nor the kind of misuse involved in 
announcing without qualification “A virus is non-animate 7 
It is not a case of nonsense, or logical contradiction, or unquali-— 
fied application ofa term to a border-line case. The sentence in _ 
question might be called “ inoperative’, because its truth 
would require the falsification of one of its own presuppositions. 
We could give it a sense, if we chose. But that would require a 


change in our language. 

Cornell University, U.S.A. 
A MIDDLE WAY IN ETHICS? > 


By A. C. EwInc 
on recently the gulf between objectivist and emotivist in 
ethics has struck me as quite impassable, but there have now - 
been very interesting developments which suggest the possi-_ 
bility of a middle way. I am referring to the suggestion coming 
from various sources that, when we do what is ordinarily called — 
making ethical judgements, we are doing something which is, 
strictly speaking, neither judging nor expressing our emotions 
nor giving commands but which has points of similarity with all _ 
three and has, so to speak, a logic of its own, so that, though rw 
ate not making judgements which could strictly be called true 
or false, the attitudes we take in questions of ethics can be right 
ot wrong and have valid or invalid reasons. If to say that the 
attitudes are right or wrong or their reasons valid or invalid 
is not again interpreted “ naturalistically ”’ as claiming e.g. 
that I, the speaker, have a certain attitude towards them, a big ne 
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advance is thereby made towards the objectivist view. Thus 
Mr. Toulmin has insisted that on the one hand the objectivists 
are mistaken in holding goodness to be a property, and on the 
other the subjectivists are mistaken in refusing to admit that 
there can be valid reasons for saying that an act or moral attitude 
is tight, and reasons that are not valid merely in the sense that I 
approve of them.? Professor Barnes,? Miss Macdonald‘ and 
perhaps Professor Findlay,5 and from the definitely objectivist 
side Professor Paton, seem to be feeling their way towards a 
similar view. 

Now such views, unless very carefully formulated, may 
easily be brushed aside at the start by a technical objection. It 
may be said that they are wrong for the same kind of reason.as 
that for which most contemporary philosophers maintain it to 
be wrong to say that we do not kvow e.g. physical object proposi- 
tions. Namely, it is certainly correct English to speak of ethical 
statements as true or false, and “‘ good ”’ is certainly an adjective 
which we can rightly employ to qualify something according to 
ordinary usage. It may further be argued that any alleged 
reason for obeying an ethical precept, even if the latter is treated 
as a sort of command and not a statement, would resolve itself 
into an ethical or prudential judgement, i.e. a judgement about 
values of some sort, which as a judgement must be either true 
ot false. Similarly, it may be contended that, if we say that value 
judgements do not ascribe properties but approve attitudes, we 
contradict ourselves because we are in that case identifying the 
statement that A is good with the statement that it is reasonable 


or right to take a certain attitude towards A and “ being such 


that it is reasonable or right to take a certain attitude towards 
it’’ is itself a property. (For the contention is obviously not 
intended to amount merely to saying that goodness is not a 
quality but a relational characteristic.) Yet I am inclined to 
dismiss these criticisms as verbal. For what is meant is that 
‘true’, ‘ valid’, ‘ property ’, as applied in ethics, are not being 
used in the same sense as when applied elsewhere, not that they 
cannot be applied in ethics in any sense at all. I am not indeed 
prepared to commit myself to this view, but it has a certain 
amount of plausibility, especially if we should be driven to 
admit that hypothetical propositions are true only in a different 
sense of ‘ true ’ from categorical, a priori true in a different sense 


1 Reason in Ethics. ch: 2.5. 

2 Op. cit. ch. 3.5. 

3 Ethics without Propositions, Aris. Supp. vol. XXII. 

* Ethics and the Ceremonial Use of Language. Philosophical Analysis, ed. Max Black, pp. 


—229. 
. Morality by Convention. Mind, Vol. LIII, no. 210, 
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from empirical, etc. If we have to make these distinctions 
between different senses of ‘true’, and it is at least arguable 
that we have, it would seem quite reasonable to say that ethical 
statements are true only in still another sense of the word ‘ true ’. 
But what happens then? Ethical statements now, instead of 
asserting or claiming to assert the truth that a certain property 
belongs to something and at the same time expressing certain 
attitudes, as they must a/so do even on the objective view in its 
fulness, express certain attitudes and maintain the validity or 
rightness of these attitudes. I hope that it will not be regarded as 
egoistic if I here point out the remarkable similarity to my own 
view, expressed in The Definition of Good, that the assertion that 
something is good is to be analysed as saying that we ought to 
take a certain attitude towards it, a view which has also been 
put forward by a number of other objectivists. On both views 
ethical statements may be said to prescribe attitudes and actions 
rather than give descriptions, and the chief differences seem to be 
that I like other objectivists said too little about the practical 
as opposed to the intellectual side of ethical judgement, and 
that we maintained at least by implication that ethical statements 
are true in just the same sense as descriptive statements, while 
according to the view I am now considering they are true only 
in a different sense of the word ‘ true’. Now on neither point of 
difference should I wish to insist. Obviously ethical statements 
constitute a different kind of statement from descriptive state- 
ments and it is hard to know where to draw the line between 
saying that a word like ‘true’ is used in different senses and 
merely saying that it is applied to different kinds of things, a 
difficulty which is increased in this case by the fact that it is at 
least doubtful whether ‘ true ’ in the sense in which it is applied 
to descriptive statements can be defined and that no definition 
of ‘ true ’ in the other sense had been offered. All I should want 
to emphasize is that, if it is said that ‘true’ is being used in 
different senses, the arguments against subjectivism in ethics 
must be admitted to bring out at least the considerable similarity 
between the two different senses, a similarity much greater than 
_ that allowed by the subjectivist. Critics of objectivism must not, 
however, think only of Professor Moore’s view in Principia 
Ethica according to which the only indefinable concept in 
ethics is ‘ good ’ and ‘ right’ or ‘ ought ’ is analysed in terms of 
it. Even those who do not adopt the contrary alternative and 
analyse ‘ good’ in terms of ‘ ought’ would usually maintain 
(as indeed Moore did in his later work, Ethics) that ‘ ought ’ and 
‘good’ are alike indefinable, so that at least as often as not 
ethical judgements may be said to prescribe attitudes and 
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actions rather than ascribe properties even for most objectivist 
thinkers, while they do so always according to one school of 
such thinkers. 

There is, however, a line of explanation, suggested by some 
of those who are groping towards a middle way, according to 
which my remarks would not at all apply. Some contemporary 
philosophers, having said that ethical statements are true or 
valid in a different sense from descriptive statements, go on to 
give as the sole ultimate reason which makes some ethical 
criteria or reasons valid and others invalid that the former ate 
part of what we mean by “ ethical ” terms and the latter con- 
tradict or are at any rate not part of what we mean by ‘ ethical’ 
terms. This line is explicitly adopted by Professor Findlay, and 
there seem to be traces of it also in Professor Barnes and Mr. 
Toulmin. The effect of this sort of justification of ethical criteria, 
if carried out thoroughly, would be to destroy the distinctive 
character of the middle way suggested and bring us back to 
naturalism. For in that case the only thing that makes one 
ethical statement or reason valid rather than another would be 
that it is in accord with the way in which people actually use 
words or at least with their actual attitudes to the kind of 
questions we call ethical. Incidentally I should have thought 
that this kind of justification would make ethics an @ priori 
deductive science following analytically from the meaning of 
words, a consequence which is certainly not desired by the 
philosophers I am discussing. It would involve taking away 
with one hand what they give with the other and making ethics a 
mere matter of deductive logic, thus destroying the distinctive 
character they wished to preserve. I therefore hope very much 
that it is only a bypath which will soon be abandoned. Certainly 
any remarks I have to make in favour of the “ middle way ”’ are 
not meant to apply to the kind of view involved in such a 
justification as this. I do not wish to deny that there is a con- 
nection between ethical and factual terms so that the applicability 
of one is a clue to that of the other, but what I cannot tolerate is 
that ethical should be entirely reduced to factual terms, and, 
least of all, that the question of the right ultimate principles in 
ethics should be made ultimately a matter of majorities, as is 
really egy in this appeal to the way in which people actually 
use words. 

But, if we preserve the uniqueness of ethics without diverging 
on such by-paths, it will be objected that we are back at the 
“ indefinables ” and “‘ intuitions ” which are such a bugbear to 
the majority of contemporary writers on ethics. Indeed on such 
a view indefinables seem to bulk more largely than they did in 
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the ethics of Professor Moore. For not only are the fundamental 
terms of ethics indefinable, but so is the very way in which 
ethical statements differ from other statements and the senses in 
which they are true or false, valid or invalid, give good reasons 
ot bad. If this view is right, the doctrine that ethical statements 
asctibe a non-natural ptoperty or relation to something is mis- 
leading, not because it goes too far in differentiating ethical 
from descriptive statements, but because it does not go far 
enough. It will then be not only that “A ought to do a” differs 
from a descriptive statement in introducing a quite different 
kind of relation, but that the statement functions in a different 
fashion, that its whole “grammar”? is different. If we define 
these differences, are we not reducing ethical statements to 
something which is not ethical? Yet if we leave them indefinable, 
have we not put ourselves in a position in which we can say 
nothing about ethics except that it is what itisandisnot whatit 
is not? 

The answer to this objection is to be found if we remember 
that to say that something is indefinable (in the Moorian sense) 
is only to say that it cannot be reduced entirely to anything else, 
and therefore need not exclude our being able to say a great deal 
about it. The methods of Professor Wisdom may well be used 
here to supplement the methods of Professor Moore. Ethical 
statements, it may be said, are not just descriptive statements or 
exclamations or commands or just anything else, but they have 
resemblances with all of these, and the objectivist and subjectivist 
arguments, even if they do not show them to be just what the 
objectivist or subjectivist maintains they are, may well be 
valuable as bringing out these resemblances.1 Thus if we point 
out that ethical statements can /ogically contradict each other, 
we do not prove that they are descriptive statements, but we 
bring out a resemblance they have to descriptive statements; if 
we point out that we cannot arrive at agreement about them by 


tes 


two, we show their difference from scientific statements but do 
not prove that they have no resemblance to the latter or that 
they do not state anything categorical at all. Some arguments on 
either side of the controversy may indeed be refutable as just 
fallacious, but others may be partially valid as bringing out 
analogies or differences without completely proving their case. 
I continue to believe that it is of vital importance for the under- 
standing of ethics to have a firm grasp of the analogy between 
ethical and descriptive statements, but I may still retain some of 
the subjectivist points in the form of qualifications of the sense 
1 Cf. also M. Macdonald, cit, 
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in which ethical statements can be said to be true or as dissimi- 
larities to be pointed out between them and descriptive state- 
ments while still stressing the analogy. If it be objected that 
we in that case can never say definitely where we stand but only 
talk vaguely about similarities and dissimilarities, the answer is 
that we can in any case never understand what the position of a 
man is by just being told that he is an objectivist or subjectivist. 
In order to grasp his meaning fully, we must know the reasons why 
he calls himself objectivist or subjectivist, and it is these reasons, 
ie. a study of his whole position, which makes his meaning at least 
relatively precise by defining the similarities and dissimilarities. 

It will also be objected that, if the validity of ethical reasons 
or statements cannot be settled by a reference to the way we use 
language or by statistics as to people’s ethical reactions, we must 
have recourse again to the concept of intuition to which hard- 
headed philosophers so strongly object. But does it sound so 
bad if for “‘intuition’’ we substitute “‘ practical judgement”? I 
regret myself that I have in the past laid so much stress on the 
term “ intuition ” because it has become a highly emotive word 
that is to some philosophers almost like a red rag to a bull. 
Yet to say that we sometimes see by “ intuition” what con- 
stitutes a good or bad reason in ethics is only to say that we can 
sometimes know or rationally think something to be a reason 
without having to give another reason why it is a reason, and 
that we can do this must be held by any view that gives any 
place at all to reasoning in ethics. While it is true that ethical 
statements — to be known by intuition are commonly put 
in categorical form, they can equally well be put in the form of 
statements to the effect that something is or is not a good 
reason for a kind of action or attitude. For instance “‘ pleasure 
is good” might be translated into the statement that the fact 
that something is pleasant is, other things being equal, a legiti- 
mate reason for producing it, pursuing it, welcoming it when it 
comes, ot on a view which makes good irreducible to “ ought ” 
simply into the statement that the fact that something is pleasant 
is, other things being equal, a legitimate reason for pronouncing 
it good. I can therefore agree with Toulmin that the main 
issue between the objectivist and the subjectivist is whether 
there are valid reasons in ethics. At the same time I am con- 
vinced that a thorough study of ethics will shew that, even if it 
has a logic of its own, this is not too different from ordinary 
logic, the criterion of logical coherence playing a very important 
part indeed in ethical thinking. 
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THE SUM OF AN INFINITE SERIES 


IS it contradictory to suppose that an infinite sequence of acts 
can be performed ? Professor Black! tried to show that it is 
contradictory, by giving examples of machines set to perform 
an infinite sequence of acts and proving that they could never 
finish their tasks. Mr. Taylor* argued that it is not contradictory: 
claiming that the proof that the machines could not finish their 
tasks rests on a confusion between finishing in the sense of 
reaching the last act and finishing as having performed them all. 
Professor Black, he suggests, assumes that an infinite number of 
acts can only have been performed when a last act has been 
ag ; betraying a tacit belief that an infinity of acts has a 
ast act. But the proof that the machines cannot finish rests, not 
on the false assumption that an infinity of acts has a last act, but 
on the true assumption that it has no last act ; so that, if finishing 


_a number of acts requires P espreree: a last one it follows 


immediately that it is logically impossible to finish an infinite 
number of acts. However the proof is only valid if finishing 
does require performing a last act and Mr. Taylor has pointed 
out a very good sense in which it does not: the sense in which 
to finish a number of tasks is to do them all. If an infinity of 
tasks can be finished in this sense, as I think can be shown, then 
the logical consistency of the supposition that an infinity of tasks 
can be performed is plain. 

We have a meaning for the expression ‘ an infinite number of 
things ’. There is an infinite number of things in a collection if, 
and only if, there is at least one more than any finite number. 
It is in this sense that the number of terms in a series may be 
asserted to be infinite. Since the propositions “ There are an 
infinite number of terms in the series 1+2+3+ ...” and 
“There are an infinite number of stars in the universe’. are 
not contradictory, it is difficult to see how “I have performed 
an infinite number of acts” can be contradictory: for this 
receives an exactly parallel translation—“ I have performed one 
mote act than any finite number ”’. A collection of acts has been 
finished if, and only if, every one of them has been performed. 
When the collection is infinite the performance of every one 
involves performing one more act than any finite number, but 
there is nothing contradictory about this. 

Is there any substance in the claim that a sequence of acts 


1 Achilles and the Tortoise. ANAtysts, Vol. 11, p. 91. 
2 Mr, Black on Temporal Paradoxes, ANAtysIs, Vol.12,p.38. 
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is not finished unless a last one has been performed ? If there 
is a last act then we have a convenient way of checking that all 
the acts have been done : arrange them in a sequence with a last 
member and inspect each one in turn. But a convenient way of 
checking must not be confused with the fact that is being checked. 
The assertion that an infinite number of acts has been performed 
is not meaningless merely because it cannot be checked in this 
way: another check is available, arrange the collection in a 
sequence, inspect each one in turn, and always follow the inspec- 
tion of one act by the inspection of another. 

The mistake that the completion of an infinite sequence of 
acts is logically impossible might also be explained in this way. 
The requirement that however many acts have been done, more 
must remain, is thought to entail that more acts must always 
remain. But when the requirement is put explicitly as “‘ whatever 
finite number has been done, more must remain ”’, it is clear 
that it does not entail that after an infinite number have been 
done more must remain. 

Professor Black’s machines show only that no one act of at 
infinite series is the last act and that whatever finite number has 
been done there is left an infinite number to do : performing a 
finite number of tasks does not lessen the number still to be 
done. It does not follow that an infinite number of acts cannot 
be finished, for the way to finish an infinite number is to start 
and not stop after any finite number. 

II 

I will examine one of Professor Black’s examples in detail. 
Hercules tries to kill the Hydra by cutting off its one head. The 
Hydra tries to survive by growing a new head every time its 
head is cut off. Zeus could not decide who should win: for 
Hercules can argue that every time a head appeared he cut it off, 
so no head should remain : the Hydra can argue that every time 
a head was cut off another grew, so a head should remain. Now 
who wins depends on the precise object of the contest. If the 
object is to cut off an infinite number of heads and to grow an 
infinite number of heads, then neither wins because these 
objects are not incompatible ; indeed Hercules could not cut 
off an infinite number of heads unless they were replaced an 
infinite number of times and, given only one neck, the Hydra 
cannot grow an infinite number of heads unless each one is cut 
off. If the object is to have a head remaining, then the Hydra 

cannot win, for the sequence is not infinite unless every head is 
cut off ; Hercules wins if his task is to stop the Hydra doing this. 
If the object is for Hercules to cut off a head and for no more to 
grow, then Hercules cannot win; the Hydra wins if his task 
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is always to grow another head. Since the Hydra must either 
have a head or not have a head, and since, whichever of these 
alternatives holds, an act of the sequence remains to be done, a 
cutting off or a new growth, then it is logically impossible for 
Hercules and the Hydra not to be due to perform an act of the 
sequence. Hercules and the Hydra, although they will both 

tform an infinite number of acts, can never be in a position to 
claim that they can stop. They can never cease their labours, 
not because they have to perforsa an infinite number of acts but 
because it is logically impossible, by the rules, for an act not to 
be due. If the Hydra were to disappear, then Hercules could 
rest; but whilst they are together neither can rest. For the 
Hydra must either have a head or not have a head and both of 
these is a cue for action. If the Hydra could disappear without 
disappearing after a definite cutting off or a definite , tee that 
is if there were no last growth or last cutting off before the 
disappearance, then Hercules might be justified in claiming that 
he had cut off an infinite number of heads. The solution of 
Professor Black’s paradoxes consists not merely in pointing out 
that finishing an infinity of acts must not be confused with 
performing the last act, but also in noticing that in order to get 
out of some situation, one in which an act of the sequence must 
be performed, a situation in which an act need not be performed 
must be logically possible. 

Achilles, fortunately, has places to be at besides those 
between him and the tortoise and so he can catch the tortoise. 
Simplify the problem by considering the tortoise as standing 
still, then put flags half way, three-quarter way, seven-eighths 
way and so on: an infinite number of flags altogether. Then 
Achilles’ problem is to pass each one of these flags. Since we 
are concerned with the logical possibility of his passing them it is 
irrelevant to object that flags cannot be made as small as we 

lease and that an infinity of real flags could not be squeezed 
tween Achilles and the stationary tortoise. Of course it may 
be that physical motion consists of appearances at discrete 

ints, that these points have a next point, that there are only a 

ite number of them in a finite distance and that the moving 
thing is always at, and never between, points. The paradox does 
not arise for such motion. But, besides the patadoxes, there is 
nothing contradictory in supposing that motion is not like this 
and that Achilles does have to go half way, then a quarter, then 
an eighth, and so on, and this way of describing what he has to 
do, which may for all we know be correct, does require an 
infinite number of acts, though not an infinite number of 
separate physical efforts. This appears with slightly more force 
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if we imagine Achilles as running a spiral track of finite length 
but an infinite number of turns, the circumference of each turn 
being half that of the preceding turn ; since such a spiral is of 
finite length he could finish it in a finite time if he runs at a 
uniform speed, though he needs to shrink in size. He has to 
pass all the flags, or all the turns, as soon as he has passed one, 
another remains to be passed; he can never get out of the 
sequence by passing a finite number of flags. Nevertheless he is 
not in the same plight as Hercules and the Hydra, for there is a 
point, that at which the Tortoise stands, which is not flagged 
and after which stand no more flags. It is logically possible for 
Achilles to have no more tasks to perform, which was not 
logically possible for Hercules. 
The foregoing argument shows that a person who is per- 
forming an infinite sequence of acts may never get into a position 
where he can say “I have performed an infinite sequence and 
there are not more to do.” If, after performing any act of a 
certain kind, he always performs another act of that kind, then 
_ he must do an infinite number of such acts ; but he may never 
have done an infinite number of them. This is certainly the case 
if each act takes a finite time. It will also be so if, as with 
Hercules and the Hydra, no situation in which they can be 
= them to rest. Further, even if each act takes only half 
_ the time of the preceding act and if there is a situation which 
does not call out further action, still if between some two 
acts there may not be a third, if every act has a next act, 
then the person can never have finished. For if he had 
- finished and went on to do something else, then one act of his 
task would be next to the first act of his new work and his 
infinite task would have had a last member. Any of these three 
conditions : not enough time, no possibility of avoiding action 
if the conditions are obeyed and every act must have a next act, 
prevent the completion,of an infinite sequence of acts. Any of 
them may stop Achilles reaching the Tortoise, but none of 
them do. The time condition is not operative because Achilles 
_ covers each succeeding half distance in half the preceding time. 
_ The Hercules and the Hydra factor is not operative because 
Achilles can, logically, stand level with the Tortoise. The last 
condition is more difficult, how can an act not have a next act ? 
Tf it must, then no infinite sequences can be over and done with 
_ except those that never had a beginning. On the other hand 
_ why is it logically necessary that every act should have a next 
act ? Only if this question can be answered does the paradox 
_ remain. Evidently it is the difficulty of imagining an act without 
aes 2 es an immediately preceeding act that creates the difficulty 
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of imagining an infinite collection of acts as all completed ond 
so creates the paradox. 


Il 

Since we have declared the passing of an infinite number of — 

to be a logical possibility, and the passing of an infinite 
number of half distances to be something we ‘at do every day, 
we can hardly declare the summing of an infinite series to be 
ssible. For i it requires no more than that every term of the 
series shall be added to the first term by ordinary addition. Why, 
then, is it not possible to complete the sum of any infinite series, 
even of diverging series such as: 1+2+3+ ...? The reason 
is that the sum need not be known number. It can be 
written down by writing an infinite number of terms of the 
series with a plus sign between them, presumably it is for this 
that the first three terms and the dots are shorthand, but there 
may not be a single known arithmetical term equivalent to this’ 
expression. And however fast a machine set to sum the series 
works it will never write down the sum of an infinite number of 
terms if it cannot write a term without having written one 
immediately preceding it ; the term written just before the sum 
would be a last term and the series not be an infinite one. If 
there is no known number equal to the sum of the series, then 
one can be invented as aleph zero has been invented to stand 
for +1+1+.... 
Ordinarily the sum of an infinite series is defined as the limit 

if it exists, of the sequence of sums of finite numbers of terms of 
the series. The sum of the series: a+a:+4a:+ .. ., is sift 
by the limit of the sequence a1, a: +4s, a: + 
There is no obvious way in which this limit is like the sum of a 
finite series. The limit of the sequence of sums has been called 
a ‘sum’ but has not been shown to be: one. Because of this 
A. N. Whitehead’s solution’ of the Achilles and the Tortoise 
patadox has been rejected.? Whitehead claimed that the paradox 
arose because it was thought that the sum of an infinite series 
was less than the limit of the sequence of finite sums of its terms. 
If Achilles has to cover a course that is a mile long, then he 
never finishes it because he has to go half way and then half 
the remainder and so on. He has to go: 4+}+4+... To 
say that he never gets there because he always has another half 
distance to go is to say that the sum of: $+4+4+...isnotl, 
but less than 1. But, Whitehead points out, the sum of this 
series is 1, so Achilles can atrive at the end. This solution was 
rejected because the sense of ‘ sum’ in which an infinite series has 
a sum was said to have nothing to do with adding all its terms 
1A.N. Whitehead, Process and Reality. * e.g. Achilles and the Tortoise, ANaxysts, loc. cit. 
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together ; to add all the terms of an infinite series was thought to 
be impossible. To show that Achilles could reach the end it 
would be necessary to show that the addition of all the terms of 
a series equalled the limit of the series. 

This can be shown, for series whose terms are all of the same 
sign, as follows : 

Define the sum of an infinite series as the sum of all its terms 
in a certain order and with a certain grouping ; that is, if there 
is a function giving the nth. term of the series, then the sum 
must include a term for every positive integral. value of n and 
this term must be in its correct position. 

Let the series be: a:+4@:+4s+... 
Define the limit of the sequence of sums of finite numbers of 


terms : d 
Qi, +s, Ai +aet+as,... Of Si,S3,S3... 4 
in the usual way as the number L, if it exists, such that : ¢ 
HN (n) (€>O L-s, |<e}). 

From this definition it follows that, if all the terms, a; etc., have 
the same sign, the addition of the next term to any finite series 
of terms yields a sum that is nearer to the limit, if a limit exists, 
than the sum without that term : for if all the terms are positive, 
then the sequence 

Si, Se, Ss 

of finite sums will be a positive increasing sequence and if all 
the terms are negative the sequence will be negative and decreas- 
ing. When all the terms are positive, then the limit, if it exists, 
is the upper bound of the sequence—a number greater than, or 
equal to, each of the finite sums su—therefore the addition of 
each term yields a sum that is nearer to the limit of the sequence 
of sums. If all the terms are negative, then the limit is the lower 
bound and each addition yields a smaller sum, hence nearer to 
the limit. 

The sum of the infinite series may be obtained by adding the 
first term to zero, then the second term to this result, and so on 
for every term. There must be no last addition, for the series 
is not complete with any term. Nothing else is required to give 
the sum than making every one of the additions. When the 
change produced by each addition is known, it is often possible 
to find the result of making all the additions and hence to 
establish properties of the sum of the series. The simplest sum 
to determine is that of the series 1+0+0+0+ ..., for after 
the first none of the additions make any change at all.1 Again 
in the series 1+1+1+ .. ., each addition increases the sum 


‘ 2 This example is Mr. Shearn’s. aly 
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beyond some finite number ; when all the additions are made 
there is, for every finite number, an addition that makes the sum 
greater than it, so that the result of all the additions is to make 
the sum greater than any finite number. That is the series diverges. 

Another example, the addition of each term of any series 
increases the number of terms summed ; the addition of all the 
terms gives to the sum of the series the defining property of 
being a sum of more terms than any finite number. All the pro- 
perties of sums of series that can be determined by this method 
are comparison properties : greater than any finite number, etc. 

It is important to distinguish this argument from another 
that is similar to it: Each’of the additions that form the sum of 
1+4+}+ ... gives a sum of a finite number of terms, e.g. } to 
1+4 gives a sum of three terms ; since nothing else is required 
to form the sum of the series than making all these additions, 
the sum of the series must be a sum of a finite number of terms. 
If this argument were valid we should have proved that the 
infinite series did not possess one of its defining properties, 
a contradiction from which it would follow that the sum did not 
exist. But the argument is fallacious ; it does not follow from 
the fact that each addition produces a certain result that all the 
additions together produce that result. Because each of the 
additions yields a sum of a finite number of terms it does not 
follow that when all the additions are made they give a sum of a 
finite number of terms. This is like arguing that the sum of an 
infinite number of the terms of a series must be equal to one of 
the terms of the sequence of sums of finite numbers of terms. 

Now from the definition of a limit we proved that each 
addition of a term of a series of positive terms brought the sum 
of the terms nearer to the limit. The addition of each term brings 
the sum nearer to the limit than the sum of the finite number of 
terms preceding that term. Therefore the addition of all the 
terms, forming the sum of the series, gives a sum neater to the 
limit than the sum of any finite number of terms. Of course no 
single addition brings the sum nearer than every sum of a finite 
number of terms. Now from the definition of a limit, given any 
positive number a sum of a finite number of terms may be found 
such that the absolute value of the difference between it and 
the limit is less than that positive number. Therefore the abso- 
lute value of the difference between the sum and the limit is less 
than any positive number. But if the difference between two 
fixed quantities is less than any positive number, then they are 
equal. Therefore the sum of an infinite series, whose terms all 


have the same sign, is equal to the limit of the sequence of _ 


sums of its terms, 
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Now if Achilles’ race can be described by saying that he 
travels 3+}3+4+ . , then Whitehead is correct in arguing 
that since the sum of this series is 1, and not less than 1, Achilles 
can finish the race. Achilles can catch the Tortoise because an 
infinite series has a finite sum. 

Whitehead’s solution is the same, in principle, as Taylor’s. 

But is not the paradox rather that we cannot understand 
how a man who is doing acts of a sequence and nothing else, 
and who is getting no nearer to having done them all, can 
suddenly find that he has done them all ? If this is the paradox 
then it arises because we believe that for any of our acts there must 
be an immediately ens act and it will be in the explanation 
of this belief that the solution of | of the paradox lies. _ 

University College, London, 4 


SAMENESS OF MEANING—REPLY TO MR. WIENPAHL 


AND OTHERS 


“pune is considerable difference between what Mr. 
Wienpahl has said in defence of Mr. Goodman, and what 
Mr. Goodman himself originally said.1, If we can now see more 


clearly what Goodman intended to be doing (though I wonder | 


whether we can), at any rate it is now by virtue of departures from 
the phrasing in which he tried to do it. I heartily agree with his 
champion, Mr. Wienpahl, that philosophical analysis seeks 
illumination, as well as truth. It must be protested occasionally, 
however, that what is illuminating (if indeed it is so) can always 
be put truly. Surely we do not have to be content with what in 
literalness is false in order to have what is true. Misleadingness 
is not the goal of philosophy. 

anak this, there are some points on which Mr. Wienpahl 
and I do not agree : 

(1) Did Goodman’s thesis (that two words never have the 
same meaning) conflict with what is correctly sayable in ordinary 
language? In Wienpahl’s saying “No” (p. 22). there may be 

some virtue. But the point of saying “ Yes” as I did, I think 
will also be obvious to anyone who looks back through Good- 
man’s paper. 

(2) Was Goodman’s criterion for sameness of meaning a 
satisfactory one? “ Satisfactory,” we might ask, “for what?” 


1 Paul Wienpahl, ANALysis 12 : 1, on my discussion ANALysIs 11 : 2 of Nelson asain’ 
man’s paper in ANALYsIS 10 : 1 and that of Richard Rudner in ANALYSIS 10 : Bete ere 
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Wienpahl is interested in a particular purpose (or context) for 
which it is considered satisfactory. I was emphazising that 
Goodman did not select a purpose, but lumped all purposes as 
one. What Goodman did, needed criticizing. 

(3) When we say of two words that they have the same mean- 
ing, do we really always speak loosely? Mr. Wienpahl thinks 
we do (p. 21). This is an odd use of ‘ speak loosely ’. It sounds 
as though we all had in the backs of our minds an exact rule or 
definition (or several of them) for ‘same meaning’ which we 
always neglected to follow precisely. Or it sounds as though we 
were like a man with an exact scale or balance who, when he 
weighed things, always -ignored the fractions which it was 
really his job to — We are not in fact like this. Most of the 
time, even in philosophy, when we consider questions about 
sameness of meaning, we are not doing formal logic in the 
axiomatic way, but instead we are solving particular problems, 
in particular contexts, about the actual real-life uses of particular 
expressions. We do not always answer such questions loosely, 
nor ate they always loose questions. 

(4) “ Normally when we say that two words have the same 
meaning, we are saying of them what we can say of two occur- 
rences of the same word’. Now is this actually the case, as 
Wienpahl (p. 21) maintains? In this matter is any one practice 
“the”? normal one? (Incidentally, could the phrase, ‘ what we 
say of two occurrences of the same word ’, be replaced here by 
the phrase, ‘ anything that we can say of two occurrences of the 
same word’? If so, there is plainly trouble. If not, then what 
does Wienpahl mean?) 

(5) Wienpahl agrees that “ we often say, understand, agree, 
prove and disprove such a thing as that two different words 
have the same meaning ”’; but, he maintains, we could be wrong 
in this practice, and the fact about actual usage does not therefore 
in his eyes discredit Goodman’s thesis. Now this is very strange! 
For clearly, if we do ever prove that two words have the same 
meaning, then Goodman’s thesis is wrong in that ordinary 
interpretation which (among others) he apparently intended. 
Here the admitted description of what we actually do, happens 
to be of a sort to settle the issue. I.e., if Wienpahl admits that 
we do often say, understand, agree, prove and disprove such a 
thing, etc., then he cannot consistently suggest that we could be 
wrong. Perhaps, however, his admission was a slip of the pen, 
and he only wishes to insist that actual practice is no more a 
criterion of correctness in language than in some other matters 
like legislation or arithmetic. If so, then he speaks beside the 
point. Actual practice, in the sense in which I was at pains to 
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refer to it by my series of verbs ‘ say, understand, agree, prove’ 
etc., can’t possibly be wrong. I was referring to a convention in 
actual use. And in this sense, an actual practice, in language, 
can be thought wrong only if it is wrongly construed or analyzed. 
Now it seems perfectly plain to me that in the present case 
there is such a convention. If Mr. Wienpahl believes there isn’t 
any, how would he go about proving it? (Or is he only doubting © 
whether we can tell it when we see it?) 
(6) Is it right to say that Goodman’s thesis is illuminating in 
respect to such a convention, if there is one? I should have 
thought that this is just what we cannot say. Perhaps, however, 
it depends on what one is doing and what one is looking for; 
the illumination may depend on where one stands. But just as 
the categorical urge is thwarted in the case of ‘ not same mean- | 
ing ’, so it needs checking in the case of this expression too. § 


Ii 

Two other writers have added further comments on the 
subject since Wienpahl. First, Mr. J. F. Thomson (ANALYsIs, 
12 :3) thinks we need to distinguish between ‘ criterion’ and 
‘ definition ’ in considering synonymity. This may be of value, 
but I do not think he has shown that it is requisite. For Good- 
man and others are avowedly using ‘ criterion ’ not as in poodle 
shows but as in the context of logic, and I doubt whether the 
main confusions are connected particularly with the choice of 
this word. Incidentally, I do not see that, if we talk about 
criteria of synonymity, we must allow as many criteria as there 
are different sets of synonymous words. If Thomson wishes to 
speak of criteria in this sense, while speaking of definitions in the 
sense of trivialities leading to circularities (p. 75), then there are 
guides of a further kind or kinds, between these two—namely, 
sorts of similarities among synonymous words. (Not that I, 
for one, would be interested in them). | 

Second, Mrs. Beverley L. Robbins (ANatysis 12:4) has 
dissociated Rudner from Goodman. She has argued that even 
if we adopt Goodman’s tule. (“ Two words have the same 
meaning if and only if both their primary and secondary exten- 
sions ate the same”) yet we are not committed thereby to 
Rudner’s conclusion that not even two occurrences of the same 
word ever have the same meaning. She has added careful proof 
of this beyond what I originally offered (in my note 1, p. 24). 
But she did not apparently wish to deal with the more important 
question whether what Goodman himself maintains, is both 
intelligible and true, in all the applications Goodman intended. 
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